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Research in the Public Schools 


During the past several decades, edu- 
cational research has gradually attained 
a role of major significance. The results 
of innumerable educational experiments, 
surveys,, and historical studies have 
been the primary impetus behind our 
developing and evolving philosophy of 
education. What we do in education 
and what we feel is the right thing 
to do are in large part the result of 
our research findings over many years. 

However, the responsibility for edu- 
cational research has been left largely 
to the efforts of so-called research 
experts in the teacher training institu- 
tions, to college teachers pursuing high- 
er degrees, and to research directors in 
large school units. As a result, too 
much of the research, regardless of 
its significance, has had little utility 
or practical value for the classroom 
teacher. Evidently people in the field 
believe that research is something some- 
what apart from the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the public school teach- 
ers. Yet, the problems so vitally affect- 
ing the daily routines of teachers lie 
basically within the classroom or the 
local school unit. How do we explain 
this inertia on the part of teachers 
to become active participants in edu- 
cational research? 

Perhaps, teachers in public schools 
have not had the necessary encourage- 
ment to undertake activities of a re- 
search nature; or on the other hand, 
it may be that they have not had 
the necessary direction and guidance 


which would provide means to facili- 
tate research. It may be that teachers 
believe that research is such a tremen- 
dous undertaking that it is beyond the 
scope of their capabilities. What then, 
can we do to assist teachers to be- 
come research conscious? If teachers 
were studing their own problems, ei- 
ther individually or cooperatively, the 
solutions would have immediate practical 
value for those most directly concerned. 

It would seem that professional ed- 
ucators in the teacher training institu- 
tions have a major responsiblity in 
facilitating research in the public 
schools, and there are a number of 
significant ways by which this respon- 
sibility can be fulfilled.. In the first 
place, the professional educator can 
help classroom teachers identify specific 
problems. Too many times the individual 
is so engulfed in general problems that 
he is unable to isolate and define 
Specific problems. Problems abound in 
all areas of instruction, administration, 
public relations, and curricula, yet the 
teacher many times takes such matters 
for granted and concludes that they 
are merely concomitants of the pro 
fession about which little or nothing 
can be done. Assistance is needed in 
formulating and delimiting problems so 
that they fall within the realm of solvu- 
tion by the researcher. 

Secondly, assistance can be provded 
by suggesting feasible means of col- 
lecting the data needed, whether 
through experimentation, survey tech- 


niques, Or historical approaches. To 
the novice, the problem many times 
seems beyond solution because of the 
seeming impossibility of collecting the 
necessary data. 

Thirdly, help can be given in the 
analysis and interpretation of the data. 
It is not unusual to find individuals who 
can do a masterful job in accumulating 
data, but who fail completely when 
it comes to determining what the data 
really mean. Research is only as good 
as the degree of analyzation and the 
soundness of interpretations of the data. 

Finally, and no less important, is 
the aid that can be given to assist 
public school people to utilize the 
results of the findings of their research. 
It is relatively easy to reach conclusions, 
but unless the conclusions have real- 
izable value and are applied to the 
problem at hand, they are of little 
ultimate value. 

lf the professional educators provide 
research encouragement and assistance 
for the public schools in these ways, 
there are great potentials for improving 
our educational system, and we will 
move more rapidly toward our goal 
of optimum service to all the youth 
of our nation. In this, our annua! 
research issue, we present research 
Studies of college faculty members and 
graduate students. It is hoped that 
we can, in some small way develop 
the incentive on the part of classroom 
teachers, everywhere, to become active- 
ly engaged in research. 


Charles Hardaway, 
Editor 
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An Evaluation of Some Efforts to 
improve the Social Adjustments of 
A Few Selected Second Grade Pupils 


MERL E. BONNEY 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, DENTON, TEXAS 


NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the most persistent issues in 
both educational theory and method 
bears on the extent to which teachers 
may be expected to be agents in the 
personality development of their pu- 
pils. In numerous publications this role 
of the teacher is stressed. However, 
many of these accounts deal in gener- 
alities and do not present definite evi- 
dence to show that the stated objec- 
tives can be achieved or under what con- 
ditions some degree of success in per- 
sonality development can be expected. 

Recognizing these points the present 
writers undertook to gather some data 
bearing on some measurable personality 
changes in a few selected second grade 
pupils .These changes we hoped to bring 
about through increased participation on 
the part of the selected pupils and 
through efforts to obtain parental co- 

Operation. 

Specifically our efforts were based on 
two hypotheses: 

1. Pupils who are socially maladjusted 
in a classroom can be helped by 
increasing their mutually shared 
participation with other children. 

2. Such pupils can be helped by ob- 
taining parental assistance on par- 
ticular problems. 


THE SUBJECTS 

The total number of subjects used in 
this study consisted of thirty pupils in 
the second grade of the North Texas 
State College Laboratory School, but 
the ones who were selected for special 
help consisted of two boys and one 
girl. Only three pupils were chosen for 
corrective efforts because this was as 
many as the teacher thought she could 
concentrate on in addition to her reg- 
ular classroom duties. Obviously this 
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is too small a number to serve as a 
basis for setting up a broad general- 
ization in reference to the findings; 
nevertheless a study of these selected 
cases can be suggestive of what would 
likely to be true of larger numbers. 

The three socially maladjusted pupils 
chosen for our purpose were selected on 
the basis of two critera, namely, socio- 
metric choices and teacher nominations. 

The sociometric measurement involved 
choices for play companions and for 
classroom activities-with each child 
making three choices on each criterion. 

Teacher nominations for the eight 
most socially maladjusted pupils in this 
class were obtained. from their first 
grade teacher of the previous year and 
from their special teachers of physical 
education and of art. Also, their *egular 
teacher made a similar list. 

All three of the children chosen for 
Special assistance received two ors less 
choices on the sociometric measurement 
whereas the class average was six. One 
of the boys was listed by all four of the 
above mentioned teachers as being so- 
cially maladjusted; the other boy was 
listed by two teachers; the girl was 
listed by one teacher only. 


SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED BEHAVIOR 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS STUDIED 

On the basis of general observations 
and anecdotal records the teacher gave 
the following descriptions of the malad- 
justed behavior of the pupils whom 
we undertook to help:* 


George liked to fight, bully his 
way around at play, pick on smalier 
children, and play war games. He 
brought distracting objects to 


*All names are fictitious. 


school and played with them and 
made the accompanying noises as 
others worked. He _ frequently 
frowned and complained when ask- 
ed to get to work and sulked when 
told to put away his play-objects. 
He was reluctant to start any task 
and had to be pushed a good deal 
before he would complete even 
minimum requirements. He was 
very evasive in facing his defi- 
ciencies and difficulties. 


Paul was critical of others, im- 
pulsive, resentful, bossy, and ag- 
gressive with his fists. He craved 
individual attention. He was a self- 
pusher and a show-off who eagerly 
volunteered for group work regard- 
less of preparation. He was often 
defiant to persons in authority, 
especially to student teachers. Even 
though he appeared frustrated and 
panicky under pressure, defeat sel- 
dom affected him. He was honest 
about his actions and was willing 
to admit his weaknesses; yet he 
did little to mend his ways. 


Sue was a shy withdrawing child 
who was very generally ignored by 
the other pupils. She seldom par- 
ticipated in group activities and 
never volunteered. During noon 
hours she played some with a small 
group of boys. 


All three of these children were gen- 
erally healthy and without obvious phys- 
ical defects. They were all of average 
intelligence, or better, and came from 
representative middle class homes. One 
came from a home broken by divorce, 
another had a step-father, and the re- 
maining one was from an_ unbroken 
home. 


In regard to academic achievement 
as determined by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test in May, 1956, George 
was six months under grade-level ex- 
pectancy, while Paul and Sue were close 
to grade-level expectancy. 


Records and Measurements used 

In order to study more intensively 
the behavior characteristics of George, 
Paul, and Sue, the teacher kept anecdo- 
tal records on these pupils from October 
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to the end of April. Several notations 
were made each week for each pupil. 
These records consisted of definite be- 
havior episodes in addition to a large 
number of statements relative to each 
child’s participation in various types of 
classroom activities. 

Other measurements besides the 
sociometric testing mentioned above 
which were administered at least twice 
during the school year included: The 
California Test of Personality, and a 
Guess Who or Reputation Test. 

The Guess Who measurement consist- 
ed of ten statements describing various 
kinds of personal-social behavior such 
as controlling temper, helping others, 
and performing duties. Three of the ten 
statements referred to unsocial behav- 
ior. The exact wording of each of these 
three negative items is given below. 

Here is someone who wants his 

own way. This child wants to be 

boss and have everyone do as he 

Says. 

Here is someone who is always 

picking on others and annoying 

them. 

Here is a Selfish child who will not 

share anything. He always wants 

to know what he can get for him- 
self and never thinks of others. 


METHODS USED TO INCREASE 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

It will be recalled that in our first 
hypothesis we stated our belief that 
“mutually shared participation” would 
aid the social adjustment of the pupils 
under consideration. By this we had in 
mind that what these children needed 
most was not simply individual per- 
formances involving exhibition of skill 
or knowledge, but rather participation 
in various kinds of collaborative activi- 
ties involving shared participations. We 
had in mind that these efforts would for 
the most part include only one other 
child since it is reasonable to assume 
that those who are maladjusted need 
to begin to establish successful inter- 
personal relationships with as small a 
social unit as possible, i.e., ene other 
person. Furthermore we acted on the 
assumption that the maladjusted per- 
son needs most to learn to work with 
others in cooperative endeavors rather 
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than to compete with them or to stand 
Out as a Separate individual. An addi- 
tional assumption was that people are 
most likely to succeed in a cooperative 
endeavor when collaborating with other 
persons for whom they have shown 
personal preferences or who have shown 
preferences for them. In acting on this 
assumption we employed the results of 
the four sociometric measurements 
which we obtained in October, Decem- 
ber, and May. 


In acting on the first assumption 
mentioned above, the teacher introduced 
a number of activities which called for 
mutually shared participation on the 
part of two pupils. There were, how- 
ever, a few activities which occasionally 
involved as many as four to six pupils, 
such as table games and programs. 
Some of these small groupings were 
created through assignment by the 
teacher, some were created by asking 
one child to choose another one as his 
partner, while still others were fo:med 
Spontaneously and were simply ob- 
served and recorded. Most of them were 
created by teacher assignment since the 
particular pupils we were studying 
were seldom chosen by others. 


It is important to point out that the 
three pupils who were the objects of 
our special efforts were by no means 
the only ones who were assigned to 
small groups for collaborative efforts, or 
who were allowed to choose partners 
for such activities. All the children in 
the room were involved in such activi- 
ties On numerous occasions but not 4s 
frequently as were the three whom we 
were trying to help. 


In order to show more definitely the 
kinds of social experiences in which 
these three pupils participated over a 
period of six months, the following tab- 
ular material is presented: 


Of course these children had many 
other constructive social experiences in 
the classroom. The ones listed above 
are those which were recorded. It is 
safe to say that this record includes 
practically all of their collaoorative or 
mutual efforts which were carried on 
within the official functioning o: the 
class. 

In promoting the mutually shared ac- 
tivities for George, Paul, and Sue every 
effort was made to get these children 
to perform well. Occasionally they were 
asked ahead of time if they had their 
parts ready. If they didn’t they were 
urged to do so and were offered some 
special coaching with their assignments. 
Several times the teacher solicited the 
help of the parents in getting their 
particular child to prepare his part for 
a joint oral report or for a program. 
This was espeially true in the case of 
George. 

In spite, however of these special 
efforts to encourage and to coach these 
three children their performances be- 
fore the class were generally not up to 
par with those of the more socially 
responsible pupils in the class. 


CONTACTS WITH PARENTS 

According to our second nypothesis 
we expected to get some aid with the 
three pupils under study ihrcuan con- 
tacts with the parents of these chil- 
dren. Such contacts were initiated by 
the teacher in two ways: first, by 
direct conferences with the one or both 
parents either at school or over the 
telephone and, second, by notes which 
the children carried home. 

The teacher had nearly a dozen con- 
tacts with the parents of both George 
and Paul and she had nine contacts 
with Sue’s mother. A few of these 
amounted to 20 or 30 minute private 
conferences but most of them con- 


Book report with one other child 
Science report with one other child 
Room helper with one other child 


With three or four others in 
group reading report | 


Playing table games with one or two others 2 


Part on program for parents or for a 
first grade 


George Paul Sue 
8 8 1] 

2 2 2 

7 9 6 

7 4 8 

4 7 

3 3 4 
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sisted of interviews of about five min- 
utes held before and after schoo! and 
over the telephone. The cnief objec- 
tives of these contacts were to ac- 
quaint the parents with the nature of 
their child's problems in school, and 
to solicit their assistance in helping 
their child on particular points, such 
as: by helping him in getting his as- 
signments ready, by spending more 
time with him on a personal basis, by 
setting more limits on his aggressive- 
ness at home, and by inviting certain 
other children into the home for play 
periods. The names of these “certain 
other children” were obtained from ihe 
sociometric data. In the case of Sue 
this latter suggestion proved helpiu! 
since it resulted in a gir! being invited 
into the home who proved to be quite 
congenial with Sue, and furthermore, 
this girl was one of the sociometric 
Stars in the class. 

None of the above conferences coula 
be considered to be of psychothere- 
peutic nature. 

In using the technique of writing 
notes to parents, the teacher had the 
child help her compose the notes so that 
he was involved in diagnosing his own 
behavior for that day. These notes 
Stated whether or not the child had had 
a good or a bad day and why. An effort 
was made to stress any improvement 
which was legitimate but some deroga- 
tory statements were often included. 
Reports from the parents confirmed 
that most of these notes, if not all of 
them, were actually carried home by 
the two boys who were included in this 
procedure. No notes were sent home 
in the case of Sue, chiefly because she 
did not cause trouble in the classroom. 
In all, eighteen notes were composed by 
the teacher and George, and ten by her 
and Paul. Both these boys cooperated in 
this note-writing project and seemed to 
be willing to try to improve their be 
havior. It seemed evident that both 
these boys liked the teacher and regard- 
ed her as their friend. This was especial- 
ly true in the case of Paul. 


RESULTS WITH THE CALIFORNIA TEST 
OF PERSONALITY 

On the whole, test-retest data ob- 
tained with the California Test of Per- 
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sonality over a six month's interval 
showed little evidence of change in self- 
evaluations on the part of the three 
pupils under study, since all three of 
them on the retest scored themselves 
within ten percentile points of their 
first Total Score. The two boys scored 
themselves above average on both ad- 
ministrations of this test while Sue 
consistently scored herself below the 
20th percentile. 


RESULTS WITH THE REPUTATION 
MEASUREMENT 

On both administrations of the Re- 
putation measurement six months apart, 
one of our boys, George, received a few 
scatterd mentions under the favorable- 
trait-descriptions while receiving from 2 
to 6 mentions under each of the three 
negative items—thus presenting a re- 


putation-picture subtantially the same- 


on both occasions. 


Our second boy, Paul, received prac- 
tically no mentions under the favorabie- 
trait-descriptions on either administra- 
tion of the Reputation measurement, 
while on both occasions his name was 
listed under the negative items with a 
frequency five to eight times greater 
than the class average. As in the case 
of George, Paul also presented a picture 
of considerable reputation-constancy, in 
spite of our corrective efforts. 

Sue, on the other hand, showed some 
evidence of significant improvement in 
class reputation over the period of this 
study. On the first administration of the 
Reputation measurement she received 
only a few mentions of any kind—in 
dicating that she was very largely ig- 
nored by the other pupils. However, on 
the follow-up testing she not only did 
not receive any negative mentions but 
she increased her nominations under the 
positive-trait descriptions from 3 to 
13. Her largest gain was on an item re: 
ferring to helpfulness toward other 
children. 


RESULTS WITH SOCIOMETRIC TESTS 

As stated previously we administered 
four sociometric measurements through- 
out the school year—the times being: 
the last of October, the first of Decem- 
ber, the last of February, and *he middle 
of May. 


There was a small but consistent in- 
crease in George's acceptance oy his 
peers as shown by total scores of 2, 3, 
4, and 6 over the four testings. He main- 
tained one or two mutually reciprocated 
choices on all four measurements. His 
final score of 6 put him slightly above 
the class average on this testing. 

The sociometric testing revealed no 
progress for Paul throughout the period 
of this study, either in total number of 
choices received or in mutual relation- 
ships. He never received more than two 
choices (lowest 20 per cent) on both the 
work and play criteria combined, and 
he ended up on the May testing with 
no choices whatever. 

lt cannot be said that Sue made any 
Significant progress in peer acceptance 
since on all four measurements her 
total scores on both criteria fluctuated 
between 0 and 3. It is of some signi- 
ficance, however, that on the last test- 
ing she had a mutually reciprocated 
choice frorn one of the girls of highest 
sociometric rank in the class. This was 
the girl previously mentioned who was 
invited into the home as a resu!t of the 
teacher’s contact with Sue’s mother. 


CONTROL PUPILS 

In order to have an additional basis 
for judging the success of our corrective 
efforts we selected at the beginning of 
our study three pupils whom we shall 
refer to as ‘‘control pupils,’ since they 
were equally maladjusied socially 
as the three with whom we worked, 
and since we made no Special efforts to 
help them. These ‘control pupils’ were 
quite weli matched with George, Paul, 
and Sue in regard to_ intelligence 
level, academic achievement, home- 
background, age, and sex. 

Test-retest data (six months interval) 
obtained from the California Test of Per- 
sonality showed that two of the “‘con- 
trol pupils’ rated themselves very much 
the same on both occasions, but the 
third one, a boy, showed a significant 
loss in self-evaluation, since he rated 
himself approximately 30 percentile 
points lower on the re-test on all three 
of the major headings of Personal, So 
cial, and Total Adjustment. 

Follow-up data obtained from the Re 
putation measurement revealed a fairly 
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consistent reputation status for two of 
the “control pupils” but the third one, 
the same boy as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, showed a marked 
change since the number of times his 
name was listed under the unfavorable- 
trait-descriptions fell from 37 to 3, and 
at the same time his favorable-trait- 
nominations fell from 7 to 2. Obviously 
this child passed from a condition of be- 
ing highly resented to one of being 
highly ignored. Apparently, he ‘solved’ 
his social maladjustment problem by 
more and more withdrawal from inter- 
personal and group contacts. These re- 
sponses from the children are in accord 
with the teacher’s observations, name- 
ly, that this child became more and 
more passive during the school year. 
From the standpoint of mental hygiene 
“principles this boy's last condition could 
be considered worse than the first. 

On the whole the three “control 
pupils’’ had as good a record or better 
on the four successive sociometric test- 
ings as did the three we tried to heip. 

By way of a summary statement 
based on the data obtained from Georae, 
Paul, and Sue and the data obtained 
from the “control pupils” it seems safe 
to say that our evidence does not show 
a large or consistent advantage in per- 
sonality change on the part of the three 
pupils we tried to help as compared 
with the three we did not try to help. 

It is important to point out, however, 
that our data do not show evidence of 
a serious loss in psychological adjust- 
ment on the part of George, Paul, or Sue 
while it seems certain that one of the 
“control pupils’ (described above) did 
lose in psychological adjustment over 
the school year. It appears possible that 
if we had worked with him as inten- 
sively as we did with the three we se- 
lected he might at least have maintained 
his overt type of solution to his per- 
sonal-social problems rather than re- 
sorting to the less promising passive 
type of solution. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Although the three pupils with whom 
we worked for a period of approximate- 
ly six months showed little or no evid- 
ence of getting worse in any of their 
personal-social adjustments, al- 
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though there were evidences of positive 
gains, (Sue’s improvement on the Re- 
putation test and George’s consistent 
Gain in sociometric choices) the over- 
all picture is one which denies the two 
hypotheses which were stated at the 
beginning of this discussion. This find- 
ing emphasizes the difficulty of helping 
children who suffer from rather serious 
personal-social maladjustments. It is 
also an added warning against any 
kind of easy optimism in regard to at- 
taining the objective of personatity 
development which is so often held up 
to elementary school teachers. 


It seems likely that for the great 
majority of teachers their special efforts 
in the area of personality development 
must be confined mostly to the develop- 
ment of social skills which facilitate 
overt social adjustments to group situa- 
lons. This is an important contribution 
and when it is well done there is rea- 
son to believe that beneficial effects are 
produced in all phases of personality, 
including self-attitudes. However, it also 
seems likely that group socializing ex- 
periences and the development of social 
skills will seldom produce noticeable or 
measureable effects in personality im- 
provement except in those individuais 
who have a fairly high degree of in- 
ternal psychological resources. This 
statement is based not simply on the 
limited study herein reported but a!so 
on other more extensive researches and 
clinical reports. 


If the foregoing analysis is essentially 
correct it would naturally follow that 
classroom teachers should not expect 
to achieve much success in overcoming 
the more serious personality proolems 
found among their pupils by a socializa- 
tion program alone. Especially is this 
true when these problems have their 
roots in the home setting and this home 
setting remains unchanged. This factor 


appeared to be of primary importance | 


in limiting the success of our efforts 
with George, Paul, and Sue. This seerned 
to be especially true in the cases of 
George and Paul, and in spite of what 
the teacher was able to do through 
narental conferences we are of the opin- 
ion that the home settings of these two 
boys were very much the same at the 


end of the school year as at the begin- 
ning. 

Finally we may conclude that if our 
schools are going to do much to help 
pupils with serious psychological and 
social problems our classroom teachers 
are going to need more aid than is now 
generally available from such persons as 
visiting teachers, guidance officials, 
family counselors, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. This is certainly not a 
new discovery, but it is one which 
needs to be frequently re-inforced. 
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Some Attitudes of Elementary Teachers Toward the 
Use of Teachers’ Aides 


For several years a number of school 
communities throughout the United 
States have made use of lay persons 
who assist the teachers during the 
schoo! day in the many and various 
routines and duties not directly related 
to classroom instruction. To date, such 
practice has not been universally em- 
ployed; however, with increased en- 
rollments and understaffed classrooms, 
the task of the teacher is becoming 
more and more difficult and ways to 
alleviate the condition seem feasible 
indeed. The problem received special 
consideration from the Committee for 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion (1956) when it made the following 
recommendation: 


The teacher’s job—in all subjects 
and at all grade levels—shou!d be 
carefully analyzed to determine 
which duties can be safely and 
economically delegated to person- 
nel not qualified as teachers. The 
major emphasis should be: to 
strengthen the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s educational services to 
learners; to relieve the teacher of 
the many time-consuming tasks 
which may be as well done by per- 
sons of subprofessional or nonpro- 
fessional ranks, and whose services 
are thus less costly; and to en- 
hance the professional status of 
the teacher.' 


As a result of such a recommendation, 
it seems justifiable to assume that the 
use Of nonprofessional aides in the 
schools will show a decided increase. 
Precisely what uses can be made of lay 
personnel; and in general, what are 
the attitudes of the teachers themselves 
toward the use of teachers’ aides? The 
answers to these questions and many 
others need to be found before we 


1A Report to the President, The Committie 
for the White House Conference on 
Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing office, April, 1956), p. 45. 
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launch into a. full-scale program of 
teachers’ aides. 


Statement of the Problem. |t was the 
purpose of this study to obtain, through 
a questionnaire technique, the attitudes 
of a sampling of elementary teachers 
relative to a number of questions con- 
cerning teachers’ aides. The teachers 
surveyed were enrolled at Indiana State 
Teachers College during the Summer 
Terms, 1956, and responses were ob- 
tained from 109 individuals. The group 
consisted of 21 males and 88 females 
and was representative of all elernen- 
tary grade levels (kindergarten through 
grade eight) and of both city and town 
or township schools. In analyzing the 
data, the writer separated the responses 
into grade groups and type of school 
unit in order to determine if there were 
significant differences among the var- 
ious groups. It was soon noted, how- 
ever, that there was a general consist- 
ency in pattern of responses from all 
sub-groups. Therefore, for the purposes 
of this report, the findings will be re- 
ported on the basis of the total group, 
rather than on a sub-group basis. 


Presentation of the findings. The re- 
spondents were first asked to indicate 
whether or not they had ever taught 
in a system which made use of teachers’ 
aides. Only 8 (1 male, 7 female), or 7 
per cent responded affirmatively to this 
item. It is noted then that the major 
portion of responses are from teachers 
who have not taught in systems employ- 
ing teachers’ aides. 

The respondents were asked to state 
if they were in favor of or opposed to 
the use of teachers’ aides. Seventy-three 


per cent were in favor of the use of. 


teachers’ aides, whereas 24 per cent 
were opposed. Three per cent failed to 
reply to this item. The women teachers 
were more in favor of aides than men, 
however; 76 per cent of the women as 
compared with 62 per cent of the men 
were favorable toward the idea of 
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teachers’ aides. (Incidentally, the eight 
who had taught in systems using aides 
were all in favor of aides). 


The teachers were then asked fo list 
all activities, duties, and tasks which, 
they felt, the aides could most ably per- 
form, both within and outside the class- 
room, without serious harmful con- 
sequences for the pupils. Extensive lists 
for both types of activities were forth- 
coming and these are presented in 
Table | together with frequency of mem- 
tion of the various items. 


It would seem that when both inside 
and outside classroom activities are con- 
sidered, there would be sufficient ac- 
tivities to keep an aide well occupied 
for the entire school day. Playground, 
cafeteria, recreational, and_ clerical 
duties rank high on the list of “outside 
classroom” activities; whereas main- 
taining records and reports, assistance 
in special subject areas, checking 
papers, handling funds, and assisting 
with materials have high frequencies of 
mention on the list of “inside class- 
room” activities. 


It would appear that the teachers are 
not greatly concerned with what particu- 
lar types of individuals might serve as 
teachers’ aides as long as the aides are 
individuals who have good personalities 
and who can get along well with chil- 
dren. When asked to check particular 
types most suited to serve as teachers’ 
aides, they responded with the data as 
shown in Table Il. 


The teachers did feel, however, that 
the aides should have special training 
and preparation for the responsibility. 
Ninety-three per cent replied affirma- 
tively to this question. They also felt 
that the best type of training could be 
provided through workshops or short 
courses offered by the teachers colleges. 
Seventy-two individuals indicated such 
type of training would be most de- 
sirable; 47 listed “inservice training in 
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the school,’ and 11 listed ‘’ county or 
city institutes’ as the source of train- 
ing. (The total exceeded the number of 
respondents inasmuch as several in- 
dicated a combination of methods of 
training). Ninety-three per cent also in- 
dicated that the aides should be issued 
permits or certificates indicating suit- 
ability to serve as aides. 


Eighty une per cent of the teachers 
felt that the aides should serve on a 
Salary basis compared with 14 per cent 
who felt the aides should serve on a 
voluntary basis without pay. 

The teachers indicated that the 
teachers themselves should be directly 
responsible for directing and supervising 
the activities and functions of the 


TABLE | 


OUTSIDE CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Frequency of Mention 


Playground supervision 58 
Supervision of cafeteria, lunch period, milk program 42 
Mimeographing and duplicating work 27 


Supervision of recreation periods (games, daily excercise, dancing, 


physical education) 22 
Clerical duties (typing, filing, etc.) 16 
Assisting small children with clothing, overshoes, etc. 15 
Assisting with excursions, field trips, etc. 12 
Helping with social activities (parties, plays, programs) 12 
Hall duties (supervision) 1] 

Rest room supervision 10 
Helping with P.T.A. programs and activities including parent | 

conferences, and visitations 6 
School patrol and bus loading 5 
Extra-curricular activities (Scout clubs, collections, etc.) 3 
Helping with children who become ill 2 
No answer 12 
None ] 

INSIDE CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES Frequency of Mention 
Maintaining records and reports 43 
Assisting in some subject matter work (art, music, 

spelling, oral reading, story telling and reading, 

writing supervision, lesson review) 37 
Checking papers; grading tests 35 
Collecting funds and handling money 29 
Assisting with materials (checking, distributing, collecting) 29 
Supervised study; remedial work; committee and small group 

activities; projects; guidance 22 
Providing individual help; guiding seat work 2) 
Assisting with visual aids (projectors, film strips, pictures, etc. 19 
Assisting with some drill work (arithmetic) 18 
Janitorial duties (house-keeping, blackboards, etc.) 18 
Workbook supervision, marking, etc. 15 
Assisting with library duties 10 
Assisting with bulletin board, display, blackboard, materials, etc. 10 
Routine duties 5 
None 6 
No answer 13 

TABLE Il 

TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL MOST SUITED 

TO SERVE AS TEACHERS’ AIDES FREQUENCY 
Mothers with children in school X = 
Older women with children beyond school age 42 
Young single women, or young married women without children 46 
Others (cadet teachers, high school students, F.T.A. 

members; former teachers, etc. 22 


(*many respondents to this category stipulated, however, that the aide should 
not be in the same room in which her own child is located). 
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teachers’ aides. Eighty per cent indi- 
cated that the teacher should have this 
responsibility; 24 per cent favored the 
elementary principal or his assistant 
as the supervisor of the aides; and 13 
per cent felt that the elementary super- 
visor should have this responsibilty. 
(Again the total exceeds 100 per cent 
because some stated that the super- 
vision of the aides was a joint responsi- 
bility). 

The majority believed that the use 
of aides would decrease the work of 
the teacher rather than add to it. 
Seventy-three per cent felt that the 
teacher’s work would be decreased; 17 
per cent felt it would be increased; and 
10 per cent did not know, were not 
sure, or felt it would neither increase 
or decrease the teacher’s work. The 
teachers, in the main, who opposed the 
idea of teachers’ aides were the ones 
who indicated that it would result in 
increasing the teacher's work. 

The finai portion of the questionnaire 
was constructed in order to give the 
teachers an opportunity to give any 
miscellaneous comments or suggestions 
concerning teachers’ aides and to indi- 
cate their general react. to the idea. 
Many comments were forthcoming and 
these can be labeled as precautions or 
warnings in the use of teachers’ aides. 
These afe summarized as foilows: 


1. Teachers’ aides would increase prob- 
lems rather than minimize them. 

2. It is apt to result in larger classes; 
whereas a better solution would be 
smaller classes and more qualified 
teachers. 

3. The key to the use of teachers’ aides 
lies in their selection and training. 

4. It might result in the teacher dele- 
gating duties to the aides which the 
teacher should perform. 

5. The program must be carefully plan- 
ned and organized. 

6. It is apt to keep teachers’ salaries 
low; the funds would go to aides 
rather than to the teachers. 

7. It would lower the status of the pro- 
fession. 

Typical comments of the teachers are 
presented below in order to show the 
feelings of a number of the respondents 
concerning teachers’ aides: 
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“A teacher's aide should not be com- 
pulsory for the teacher. She should have 
one only if she expresses a need for 
one. Teachers’ salaries will never go 
higher if we pay these people.” 

“Not a good idea. Lower status of 
profession. Disadvantages outweigh ad- 
vantages. More difficult for teachers to 
get a salary increase as aids will pro- 
bably be paid from the same source as 
teachers.” 

‘Teachers’ aides would have a tend- 
ency to hold salaries at a “status quo” 
which would be unfair to qualified 
certificated teachers and this, in turn, 
would deter the enrollment of much- 
needed candidates into the teaching pro- 
fession.” 

‘Teachers’ aides who were not well- 
trained or possessing of the right afti- 
tude could be more detrimental than 
helpful. Great care should be used in 
selecting such persons.” 

‘“Wouldn’t there be some difficulty in 
determining qualifications of teachers’ 
aides without some rather extensive 
training?” 

“| feel the idea is a good one pro- 
viding the people selected are educated 
and trained enough to actually help the 
teacher and not be a burden to her. 
Lay people might get the idea that they 
have an inside to the school—that they 
are special and have some authority as 
to what the teacher is doing.” 

“The public should be educated to 
the fact that this by no means relieves 
the teacher shortage.” 

“| think that jit would depend on the 
persons selected as the teachers’ aides. 
in some instances it might destroy the 
feeling of good will between the teacher 
and the school community. It might 
also increase the teacher load in regard 
to the number of pupils. This | would 
certainly hate to see.” 

‘1 am not in favor of teachers’ aides 
if this would mean doubling the number 
of pupils in our room. A teacher must 
know all children personally and she 
should check most of the papers herself 
in order to know the exact needs of 
every child.” 

“There are too many who believe 
that just anyone can teach school and 
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the use of teachers’ aides may serve to 
Strengthen this point of view.” 


“Some trustees may try to substitute 
a qualified teacher with a teacher’s aide 
who has had quite a lot of experience.” 

“In my opinion, utilizing willing 
helpers who are able to be of assistance, 
helps the teacher, the pupils and builds 
good community - school relations. The 
criticism of schools would tend to be 
more constructive if people could see 
what teachers are doing and why they 
aren't doing things other people think 
they should.” 


“While they are paying teachers’ 
aides, they could add that amount to 
teachers’ salaries and we would have 
more teachers entering the field. if 
older teachers were treated better, and 
parents took more responsibilty in the 
home in rearing children correctly, we 
would not have to worry about having 
enough teachers.” 


“| think the teachers’ aides would be 
the answer to the first grade teacher's 
prayer, These little tots actually need 
constant supervision and yet with group- 
ing this can not be given by the teacher 
without “breaks” in the group reciting. 
The teacher aide can carry out the 
teacher’s assignments and let the teach- 
er give her whole.attention to the group 
she is instructing. She should know how 
to run a film projector and a film-strip 
projector. It would save the teacher 
precious time to gather materials to- 
gether ready to use and to put same 
away. There are endless little jobs the 
aide could do so that the teacher would 
be free to do and plan better teaching.” 


SUMMARY 
In view of the data presented, the 
following summary points are listed: 


1. Although only a small per cent of 
the elementary teachers studied have 
taught in systems employing teachers’ 
aides, nearly three-fourths of them are 
in favor of the use of teachers’ aides. 


2. The principal activities which the 
teachers feel that teachers’ aides can 
most ably perform are: playground 
Supervision, cafeteria supervision, re- 
creational duties, clerical duties, main- 
taining records and reports, assistance 


in special subject areas, checking tests 
and papers, handling funds, and assist- 
irig in the preparation and utilization of 
materials. 

3. The elementary teachers favor spe- 
cial training for the teachers’ aides and 
believe that the type of training should 
be provided through workshops and 
short courses offered by the teacher 
training institutions. They also believed 
that the aides should be certificated in 
ome manner indicating qualifications as 
aides. 

4. Over four-fifths of the elementary 
teachers were in favor of the aides 
working on a salary basis. 

5. The teachers felt that the aides 
should be supervised primarily by the 
teachers to whom the aides are assigned 
with assistance from the principal. 

6. The teachers wanted aides to have 
suitable personalities for working with 
pupils and felt that the aides could be 
recruited from young single women, 
or young married women without child- 
ren, from older women with children 
beyond school age, and from mothers 
with children in school. 

7. Nearly three-fourths of the ele- 
mentary teachers were of the opinion 
that the use of teachers’ aides would 
decrease rather than increase the work 
of the teacher. 

8. The teachers stated that certain 
cautions should be observed in utilizing 
teachers’ aides. These included: imoor- 
tance of selection and training of the 
aides; desirability of not permitting 
aides to become an excuse for larger 
classes; likelihood of teachers’ salaries 
to remain low because of need for pay- 
ment of aides; avoidance of teachers 
delegating duties to aides which the 
teachers should perform themselves; 
necessity for careful planning and or- 
ganization; and possibility of lowering 
the status of the profession because 
of misuse of unqualified personnel. 


CONCLUSIONS 
If the data presented herein are indi- 
cative of the attitudes of teachers every- 
where, then it would appear likely that 
we can expect in the near future a con- 
tinued expansion in the use of teachers’ 
(See Attitudes Page 32) 
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An Analysis of Certain Acting 
Editions and Promptbooks of Plays 


by Dion Boucicault 


Preface 


For more than thirty years in the 
nineteenth century, Dion Boucicault 
dominated the English and American 
theatres. His first play, LONDON AS- 
SURANCE, was a decided success in 
1841. His last succssful play, THE 
SHAUGHRAUN, was given in 1874, yet 
he continued to write and his plays 
were produced until he died in 1890. 
Few people today know who he is. 


Few people today know much about 
nineteenth-century English drama_be- 
cause, in the opinion of many critics, 
“it is so bad, nobody can stand reading 
it.” It is a period which histories of 
the theatre treat rather sketchily. How- 
ever, people went to the theatres in Eng- 
land and the United States in those 
days, and Dion Boucicault made several 
fortunes writing, directing, and acting 
in those theatres. 


lf the plays were so bad, why did 
people go to see them? What were the 
plays like anyway? What was the ac- 
cepted theatre practice in those days? 
.. . What would a careful study of the 
plays of Dion Boucicault reveal about 
the staging, directing, acting, and play 
writing methods of his part of the 
nineteenth century? 


This dissertation records the result 
of such a study. Only representative 
acting editions and promptbooks pub- 
lished and prepared during Boucicault’s 
life were considered. 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE DISSERTATION 
The problem in this dissertation was 
to learn what a careful study of typical 


*The accompany article is an abstract 
of Dr. Rohrig’s Doctoral dissertation 
completed at Ohio State University, 
1956. 
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Boucicault plays would reveal about the 
staging, directing, acting, and playwrit- 
ing methods in England and the United 
States from 1841 to 1874, the years dur- 
ing which the plays of Dion Boucicault 
represented the best the theatre had 
to offer. 


The procedure was first to investigate 
conditions existing in ninetenth-century 
theatres. Then, examples of (1) Bouci- 
cault’s comedies, based on his know- 
ledge of Restoration drama, (2) his 
adaptations from French and English 
authors, (3) his sensational me!odramas 
based on current events of great public 
interest, and (4) his Irish, sensational, 
romantic melodramas were studied, and, 
where it was practicable, the findings 
were tabulated in charts. 


The study shows that Boucicault’s 
plays always depended on nineteenth- 
century grooved floors, machines, and 
illusionistic, perspective painting. From 
the beginning, he used set pieces and 
box sets, but the easily shifted wings 
and drops were continuously employed 
in his plays for the many scene changes 
they required. 


Boucicault learned to make use of the 
nineteenth-century stage in unusual 
ways in building sensational scenes. For 
instance, fire scenes were safely used 
in his plays by a combination of red, 
blue, and white fires (chemical com 
pounds), steam for smoke, red and blue 
color media for lights, and real fire that 
blazed for a moment over the spirits 
and rosin painted on protective iron 
plates covering the flats. The illusion 
was increased by using the grooves to 
take down part of the walls to the 
mezzanines and to send up in their 
place scenes that had been painted to 
look like fire ruins. In ARRAH-NA- 


POGUE, a tower painted on strongely 
suported flats was let down from the 
flies into the mezzanines below the 
stage, so the audience could see Shaun 
climb up the wall in a climactic scene. 


The plays list stage properties and 
costumes, so one gets a picture of 
stage dressing and clothes worn by the 
actors of the period. Properties were 
for the most part realistic, but the 
scripts direct that some properties be 
painted on the flats. 


Until the late 1850's, these plays gave 
little attention to stage lighting beyond 
saying, “It is dark,” or, “Room is 
brilliantly lighted.” However, by 1860, 
scripts contained light cues, taking gas 
light up and down in intensity and 
calling for color media. 

In the Boucicault plays, songs were 
part of the lines and business, and music 
was used for background and mood ef- 
fect. 


As far as directing is concerned, the 
placement notations, grouping diagrams, 
and interpretive action listings in the 
charts show Boucicault’s concern for 
picturization. The figures in the Tab- 
ulation Charts show there was move- 
ment in the plays; figures listing direc- 
tions for actions top all the others. 


In the field of acting, women did not 
have numerous roles, but they had 
important parts. Type casting was used. 
Players were very mobile in their roles; 
they were given much business. Since 
the lines in the plays were often melo- 
dramic, they encouraged exaggerated 
acting by unskilled players, but the act- 
ing that was praised used restraint and 
naturalness. 


A study of typical Boucicau!t plays 
leads to an appreciation of the show- 
manship his writing reveals. H:s scripy; 
display an awareness of every phase of 
theatre. Since Boucicault’s plays and al! 
other plays of his period lack genuine 
literary value, one may conclude that 
he was a showman instead of a drama- 
tist, and that nineteenth-century audi- 
ences were willing to pay for the shows 
he and his co-authors gave them. 
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A Study of School Board In-Service Training Techniques 


Boards of education in the American 
educational system occupy a unique 
and significant position, wielding tre- 
mendous influence in determining the 
kind and quality of our educational 
programs. Board members must know 
and use effective means of keeping 
the community informed about the ac- 
complishments and needs of their local 
schools. They must understand the char- 
acteristics of a modern educational pro- 
gram if they are to solve educational 
problems intelligently. They must under- 
stand and use effective policies to 
develop and retain competent staff mem- 
bers, knowing that no school system 
can be stronger than the quality of its 
staff. Board members must also know 
how to evaluate the work of their 
schools in an objective manner since 
they are responsible for the quality 
of the educational program. 

For the most part the members of 
boards of education are outstanding 
citizens of their communities, and they 
are successful men and women in their 
vocations. However, the lay citizens 
who become school board members 
often enter board service with only 
a superficial knowledge regarding the 
philosophy underlying a sound modern 
educational program and the many com- 
plexities of operating a public school 
system. Also, there is a frequent turn- 
over in board membership, placing many 
lay citizens each year on boards of 
education in a role entirely new to 
them. These factors suggest the need 
for an organized and systematic plan 
for helping the board members better 
understand and carry out the functions 
pertaining to school board membership. 

THE PROBLEM 

A variety of techniques are available 
for use by superintendents to help 
* The report contained herein is an 
abstract of Dr. Lautenschlager’s doctoral 
dissertation completed at Indiana Uni- 
versity, June,1956. 
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board members better understand the 
characteristics of a modern educational 
program and its operation. These tech- 
niques are constantly being evaluated 
by school board members who are in 
a position to determine which tech- 
niques are most helpful to them. The 
effectiveness of these techniques to 
board members apparently has not been 
systematically investigated and report- 
ed. Therefore, it was the purpose of 
this study to find out from board 
members the techniques to help them 
better understand the characteristics 
of a modern school program and its 
operation that they had used since 
becoming school board members, and 
to discover the relative effectiveness 
to board members of each of the 
techniques. 

The following questions were con- 
sidered: 

1. What techniques had been found 
to be effective in helping school board 
members better understand the charac- 
feristics of a modern school program? 

2. What techniques had school board 
members found most helpful in gather- 
ing information about their own local 
schools? 

3. What techniques had school board 
members found most helpful in keep- 
ing in touch with their communities? 

4. What techniques had school board 
members found most helpful in develop- 
ing and retaining competent school 
staffs? 

5. What techniques had school board 
members found most helpful in evaluat- 
ing the work of their own schools? 

It was felt that this information 
would be helpful to school superinten- 
dents, schoo! board associations, higher 
institutions of learning, and all others 
interested in establishing effective in- 
service programs for school board mem- 
bers. 

PROCEDURES 

The executive secretaries of state 

and regional schoo! board associations 
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in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan se- 
lected a total of 45 school board mem- 
bers whom they regarded as being out- 
standing from the point of view of 
performing effectively the educational 
aspects of their work as board mem- 
bers. 

The interview technique was used to 
gather data. The responses of the board 
members were recorded on an interview 
guide which was used to provide some 
degree of uniformity and to insure 
that the areas considered by this study 
would be covered in each interview. 
After all board members had been 
interviewed, the data were categorized 
and described. 


SUMMARY 

Board members agreed that the super- 
intendent of schools was the key per- 
son in helping them understand and 
carry out their responsibilities as school 
board members. The superintendent’s 
agenda reports supplemented with data 
and remarks about immediate problems, 
his reporting in board meetings, and 
his organizational skill in bringing in- 
formation to the board through staff 
reports, lay group reports and printed 
materials pertinent to local problems 
were all regarded as very helpful to 
the board members. 

Visiting schools in other districts had 
been helpful to many board members, 
particularly when they were planning 
a new building. Members had found it 
desirable to visit schools of similar 
size to their own, to plan their visits 
with definite objectives in mind, and 
to talk with some of the professional 
staff members in the school which they 
visit. 

Board members who had visited their 
own schools when classes were in ses- 
sion agreed that the visitations had 
been helpful to them in their work 
as school board members. Many board 
members indicated that the superinten- 
dent should make clear to the pro- 
fessional staff as well as to the board 
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members the objective of board mem- 
bers’ visitations and the procedures for 
visiting that were to be followed. 


Reading materials other than those 
materials supplied by the superinten- 
dent about immediate local problems 
were not widely used by most board 
members. The American School Board 
Journal was available to and read by 
most members. In only a few cases did 
any member indicate that he had read 
any books or other magazines pertain- 
ing to the functions of school boards. 
Board members indicated that they read 
more often about school financing and 
building construction than they read 
about educatonal programs. 

Many board members had attended 
both state and national meetings of 
associations of school boards. With- 
out exception, the members expressed 
genuine appreciation for the stimulation, 
inspiration and information they had 
gleaned from these meetings in which 
there was general participation in the 
discussion by group members, although 
they added that the dinner meetings 
and inspirational speakers were help- 
ful, too. 

Many board members reported that 
they had successfully worked with lay 
advisory groups, and the members were 
extremely enthusiastic about the help 
advisory groups had given the school 
boards. Advisory groups had been of 
great help in gathering information, 
in assisting with planning, and in help- 
ing build public understanding and 
acceptance of final plans. 

Parent-Teacher groups were reported 
to have rendered valuable service to 
the school boards. Helping with surveys, 
disseminating information to the general 
public, and conveying public opinion to 
the school boards were some of the 
ways in which the Parent-Teacher 
groups had been of greatest service. 

Personal contacts were mentioned as 
being quite helpful to board members 
in aiding them to keep in touch with 
their communities, particularly in small 
school systems. In larger school systems 
the board members indicated that they 
depended more heavily on organized 
and systematic programs than on per- 
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sonal contacts to help them keep in 
touch with their communities. 

Reporting information about the 
schools to the public through news- 
papers was much more widely used 
and was generally considered by board 
members to be more effective than 
reporting either through radio or tele 
vision. 

Adequate salary schedules were given 
by board members as an important 
factor in developing and retaining com- 
petent staff personnel. However, the 
members indicated that a_ pleasant, 
friendly and secure atmosphere in the 
schools was of equal or greater im- 
portance in building staff morale than 
were salaries. The board members also 
felt that the teaching load, building 
facilities, equipment and adequate in- 
structional supplies were extremely im- 
portant in developing the competence 
and satisfaction of the teaching staff. 

Most board members indicated that 
much of the evaluation of the work of 
the schools by school board members 
was done in a very subjective manner, 
Nearly all said they relied heavily on 
reports by their superintendents con- 
cerning the status of their schools. The 
most objective techniques mentioned by 
members were surveys of a part or 
all of the educational program by 
outside and local groups, reports by 
the superintendent and other staff mem- 
bers about the results of standardized 
testing programs and other phases of 
their schools, and the active participa- 
tion of their professional staffs in 
outside professional groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions were drawn 
based on the data collected through 
interviews with the 45 school board 
members selected for this study: 

1. School board members are keenly 
aware of their responsibilities for pro- 
viding good school programs for boys 
and girls. The members are conscien- 
tious in their efforts to perform well the 


‘functions of school board membership. 


2. School board members depend 
heavily on their superintendents for 
information, guidance and leadership. 
Board members expect their superin- 


tendents to gather an abundance of in- 
formation about their local schoo! sys- 
tems, and to share this information 
with the board in a clear and concise 
manner. 


3. Regularly scheduled, well-organized 
local school board meetings with an 
agenda and descriptive supplementary 
materials mailed to board members at 
least three days prior to board meet- 
ings are extremely helpful to school 
board members. 

4. The national and state associa- 
tions of school boards are providing 
information, stimulation, and guidance 
to school board members through work- 
shops, conferences, conventions, and 
publications. Since school board mem- 
bers place such high value on the 
work of school board associations, 
apparently these associations are adding 
dignity and stature to the role of school 
board membership. 


5. The in-service training techniques 
for school board members described and 
advocated in the related literature were 
in general agreement with the tech- 
niques used and said to be effective 
by the school board members who were 
interviewed in this study. The one ex- 
ception was that some writers placed 
much greater emphasis on the value to 
board members of printed materials 
than this study revealed to be true. 
Board members seldom read printed 
materials about educational programs 
unless their superintendent selects and 
encourages them to read materials 
which are pertinent to their local 
educational problems. 


6. Board members are interested in 
gathering objective data about their 
own school systems. They want to 
understand the present status and var- 
ious problems of their schools, and 
want to know in what direction their 
schools should move. They prefer to 
work not only at solving immediate 
problems, but also to engage in long: 
range planning based on adequate in- 
formation and expert guidance. How- 
ever, board members do not gather 
objective data about the educational 
program of their schools on their own 
initiative, but depend heavily upon their 
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Superintendent to identify, recommend, 
and carry out methods of obtaining 
such objective data. Without this leader- 
ship by the superintendent, board mem- 
bers are likely to confine their thinking 
and efforts to the financial and to 
the physical plant aspects of school 
board work. 


7. Business organizations are pleased 
to have one of their employees serve 
on the school board. They usually en- 
courage and allow the employee to at- 
tend state and national meetings of 
school board associations without any 
loss of pay even through the employee 
may be absent from work for an en- 
tire week. Industry recognizes the posi- 
tion of school board membership to 
be one of considerable prestige, and 
hence one of considerable public re- 
lations value. 


8. Parent-Teacher groups are ren- 
dering valuable service to school boards 
as an established organization of citi- 
zens who are intensely interested in 
having good schools and are willing 
to work for the improvement of edu- 


cational programs. 


9. Lay advisory groups, when wel- 
comed and accepted by the school 
boards and the superintendents, have 
rendered valuable assistance to schoo! 
boards by gathering information, by as- 
sisting with planning, and by develop- 
ing understanding among the lay citizens 
of the communities about educational 
problems and plans. 


10. School board members in small 
school districts tend to depend heavily 
on personal contacts to keep in touch 
with their communities. The larger the 
school system the more heavily do 
board members depend on organized and 
systematic methods for keeping in touch 
with the many different groups in the 
community. 

11. School board meetings are sel- 
dom attended by lay citizens unless 
there is some dissatisfaction about the 
way the board is handling some problem 
pertaining to a person, group, or issue. 

12. Board members recognize that 
adequate salaries are an important fac- 
tor in attracting and retaining com- 
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petent staff personnel. However, board 
members usually interpret ‘‘adequate” 
in a competitive sense, regarding sal- 
aries in their own school systems to 
be adequate if they compare favorably 
with teachers’ salaries in neighboring 
communities or cities of similar size. 


13. In evaluating the work of their 
schools, board members rely heavily on 
reports by their superintendents, re- 
marks gathered through personal con- 
tacts, and the success of their graduates 
in future endeavors. Board members 
feel a need for greater objectivity in 
their evaluation of the work of their 
schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to make the findings of 
this study useful to associations of 
school boards, school boards, superin- 
tendents, and others the following re- 
commendations are made: 

1. It would seem advisable to in- 
clude in the professional training of 
superintendents study of effective tech- 
niques useful in helping school board 
members understand the philosophy of a 
modern school program and how board 
members can best serve the needs of 
their schools. This training might in- 
clude the identification of the types of 
information useful to board members, 
ways of gathering such information, 
and effective techniques the superin- 
tendent can use to presert the infor- 
mation to board members. It would 
also be desirable to include in the 
professional training of the superinten- 
dent a study of his role in organizing 
lay advisory groups, and how he can 
work effectively with them and other 
lay groups in the community. 

2. There is a need for some instru- 
ment that school boards can use to help 
evaluate the work of their schools. 
Too often board members evaluate the 
work of their superintendent and other 
Staff members on some personal or 
other subjective basis, largely because 
of a lack of understanding of any other 
way to evaluate the work of staff 
members. The present instruments for 
evaluating the work of staff personne! 
are far too bulky and complex to at- 


tract the attention of board members. 
The need is for a relatively simple 
and concise instrument to help board 
members with evaluation even though 
it might not be comprehensive enough 
to give a complete evaluation. 

3. School board members often de- 
vote the bulk of their time and think- 
ing to the financial and physical plant 
aspects of school board work. While 
these aspects of board work are cer- 
tainly important, financial problems of- 
ten cannot be decided intelligently with- 
out serious study of and concern for 
the educational program. School board 
associations, universities, or others 
could render valuable service to school 
board members by providing them, 
through conferences and publications, 
information about the characteristics of 
a modern school program, with tech- 
niques board members can use to gather 
information about the work of their 
own schools, and with techniques that 
are effective in building community un- 
derstanding and acceptance of school 
problems, needs, and plans. 

4. Other studies have been suggested 
by the findings of this research: 


a. What techniques have superinten- 
dents used in organizing and working 
with lay advisory groups appointed by 
the board that have increased the effec- 
tiveness of such groups? 

b. What techniques have been found 
by superintendents and school board 
members to be most effective in build- 
ing lay understanding of school pro- 
blems and needs and community ac- 
ceptance of proposed plans? 

c. What techniques have superinten- 
dents and board members found to be 
most effective with staff personnel and 
the lay public in building understand- 
ing and appreciation of the great a- 
mount of time and the consecrated 
effort given freely by school board mem- 
bers as a service to their communities? 

d. What kind of printed materials 
do school board members need? What 
length should printed materials be to 
have the greatest appeal to board mem- 
bers? What should be the content of 
published materials written for school 
board members? 
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The Basic Technical Terminology 
Of the Petroleum Industry 


With the expansion of the petroleum 
industry and scientific and technological 
research has come a demand for secre- 
taries capable of recording technical 
language both rapidly and accurately. 
While research has provided the basic 
vocabulary for several occupations and 
professions, there is today a ‘ack of 
the specialized petroleum vocabulary 
that is needed by the stenographer in 
the petroleum industry or by the short- 
hand teacher in preparing specialized 
dictaton materials. Before the schools in 
oil-producing communities can adequate- 
ly prepare secretaries for the petroleum 
industry, it is necessary that they have 
in their possession the technical terms 
frequently used by secretaries in the 
major departments of the petroleum 
industry and the shorthand outlines for 
those terms. The identification of such 
terms would involve the analyses of 
office communications from the files 
of oil companies and of printed petrole- 
um materials and the evaluation of the 
frequency of use of those terms by sec- 
retaries in the major departments of oil 
companies. 


The primary purpose of this study is 
to contribute to the improvement of 
formal shorthand instruction in the 
schools and colleges of oil-producing 
communities. It is generally recognized 
among business educators that the oc- 
cupational aspects of local communites 
should be the basis on which local 
curriculums are developed and func- 
tional subject matter determined. Thus, 
the extent and nature of specialized 
shorthand offered within a given school 
would depend upon the needs of the 
learners and the needs of business in 
the community or of a major industry 


*The accompanying article is an abstract 
of Dr. Orner’s doctoral dissertation 
completed at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1956. 
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extending throughout the state. In 
Oklahoma, the petroleum industry is 
such an industry. Therefore, it would 
seem desirable to discover the vocabu- 
lary frequently used by secretaries in 
the major departments of the petroleum 
industry and to adapt teaching pro- 
cedures. 

Shorthand is a symbolic language. - 
a means of quickly translating into 
symbols oral words that represent 
thoughts or meanings. An understand- 
ing of the meanings of the cymbols 
and an understanding of the principies 
for constructing symbols to be used 
in initiating outlines for spoken words 
are essential to fluency in writing short- 
hand. The purpose of shortened symbols 
short-cut forms—is to enable the tech- 
nical shorthand writer to construct brief 
yet legible outlines for the most fre- 
quently occurring words and phrases 
indication. If shorthand textbooks 
do not supply the symbols used in 
dictation in the specific occupation 
for which learners are preparing to 
enter, then it becomes tne responsi- 
bility of shorthand teachers to devise 
and teach those symbols that are 
needed in classroom instruction and to 
teach principles that can be applied to 
constructing symbols as they are need 
ed in office situations. 


One of the difficulties that secretaries 
have in taking dictation which includes 
new words is that they cannot execute 
automatically or recall immediately 
movements for specific sounds in the 
flow of dictation. In order to minimize 
hesitation in dictation and in trans- 
cription it would be advantageous to 
teach the petroleum terms of high 
freauency and to practice such terms 
until the reaction becomes automatic. 
To develop the ability to use dictation 
and transcription skills in effective com- 
bination on the job requires under- 
standing and practice in the use of the 


vocabulary and related activities of the 
occupation in which the learner e¢x- 
pects to use his skills and know'edges. 

Specifically, the problems of this 
study are (1) to determine the tach- 
nical words and groups of words used 
frequently in the major depariments 
of the petroleum industry that are 
important for inclusion in a shorthand 
course designed for the training of 
students for stenographic work in the 
petroleum industry, (2) to devise short- 
cut forms for syllables and words occur- 
ring frequently in the technical terms 
that need short-cut forms and that can 
be used in constructing shorthand out- 
lines for new words that are likely to 
occur in classroom and office dictation, 
and (3) to construct shorthand outlines 
for those technical terms which include 
short-cut forms and which will contrib- 
ute directly to fluency in writing. 

An analysis was made of actual 
office communications from the files of 
oil companies and from printed petro- 
leum materials in order to select tech- 
nical terms used in the petroleum in- 
dustry. By “technical petroleum terms” 
is meant words and groups of words 
which either have an exclusive petro- 
leum meaning or have a specialized 
meaning, form, or use within the petro- 
leum industry. By “analysis” is meant 
an examination by the reading of 
petroleum office communications and of 
printed petroleum materials with the 
intention of selecting technical petro- 
leum words and phrases used in context. 
The technical character of the petroleum 
terms was determined either by ver- 
ification by department heads in oil 
companies or by meanings and usage 
of the term in the printed materials 
examined. 

A master list of 5,885 technical terms 
used in the petroleum industry was 
compiled by using the findings of actual 
business letters, reports, and resolu- 
tions, and the findings of printed 
petroleum materials. The master list 
of technical terms was converted into 
a questionnaire which was submitted 
to secretaries in various departments of 
twelve major oil companies in Tulsa 
and Ponca City, Oklahoma, for rating 
as to the frequency of use of the 
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terms in their office situations. The 
rating scheme provided for any one 
of six degrees of opinion as to the 
frequency of use of the terms in ihe 
respondent's office situation.. 

ratings were tabulated for each 
of the seven major departments, and 
department averages and tota! rating 
averages were determined for each 
term. Those department averages which 
were high; very high, and average were 
the criteria for determining the technical 
terms frequently used by secretar'es 
in the major departments of the petro- 
leum industry that were considered to 
be important to the secretary. There 
were 1,088 different technical terms 
that are important to the secretary 
and thus considered to be important 
for shorthand instruction. 

On 121 terms, the average department 
rating was very high; on 457 terms, 
the average department rating was 
high; and on 510 terms, the average 
department rating was average.. 

The 1,088 terms were used 2,313 
times in one or more departments, 
The 121 terms of very high frequency 
of use were used 158 times in one 
or more departments; the 457 terms 
of high frequency of use were used 
722 times in one or more departments; 
and the 510 terms of average frequency 
of use were used 1,433 times in one 
or more departments. 

An analysis was made of the 1,088 
terms to determine the frequently occur- 
ring sound combinations in the terms. 
Technical terms were classified by fre- 
quently recurring syllable and word be- 
ginnings and by frequently recurring 


syllable and word endings. Short-cut 
forms were provided for the frequently 
recurring syllable and word beginnings 
and for the frequently recurring syllable 
and word endings for which no short- 
cut form existed or for which the 
established short-cut form needed to 
be shortened.. 


In these 1,088 technical terms, there 
were 60 frequently recurring syllable 
and word beginnings for which short- 
cut forms were provided and 289 tech- 
nical terms including these 60 frequent- 
ly recurring syllable and word be- 
ginnings for which shorthand outlines 
were constructed; there were 39 fre- 
quently recurring syllable and word 
endings for which short-cut forms were 
provided and 218 technical terms con- 
taining these 39 frequently recurring 
syllable and word endings for which 
shorthand outlines were constructed. 


The report of the findings of this 
study included (1) the list of technical 
terms frequently used by secretaries in 
the major departments of the petroleum 
industry, (2) the department averages of 
the terms of very high, high, and 
average frequency of use, (3) the aver- 
ages of the total ratings of the terms, 
(4) the short-cut forms for the fre- 
quently recurring syllable and word 
beginnings and word endings, and (5) 
the shorthand outlines for the technical 
petroleum terms including short-cut 
forms. 


In reviewing the findings of this 
study, it seems obvious that there is 
a vocabulary frequently used by secre- 
taries in the major departments of the 


Abstracts of Theses 


(MASTER’S THESES COMPLETED AT INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 1956) 


Caldwel!, Lynn, A Follow-up Investigation 
of Children Who Have Been Studied in 
the Special Education Clinic for the 
School Year 1953-54. No. 767, January, 
1956, 58 pp. 


Statement of the problem. The pur- 
pose of this study was to make a fol- 
low-up investigation of those children 
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who visited the Special Education Clinic 
on a one-visit basis in the school year 
of 1953-54. It was hoped that a study 
such as this would provide criteria for 
evaluation of both the clinician and the 
clinical procedures. 


Investigation procedures. This study 
consisted of one sample group of sixty 


petroleum industry that is important to 
shorthand instruction. Of the 5,885 
technical terms that were used in the 
petroleum industry, 1,088 were used 
by secretaries in major department 
with very high, high, and average fre 
quency in their office situations. The 
121 terms of very high frequency and 
the 457 terms high frequency may be 
considered to be the terms that are 
important to an understanding of the 
terminology used in the petroleum in- 
dustry and to recording dictation guick- 
ly and to transcribing it rapidly and 
accurately. These 1,088 technical terms 
are the terms that should be included 
in varying degrees in the shorthand 
courses in which we purport to be 
training our students tor work in the 
petroleum industry. 

It also seems obvious that there 
are elements of recording difficulty in 
the technical terms frequently used by 
secretaries in the major departments 
of the petroleum industry. In the 1,088 
technical tearms, there were 99 fre- 
quently recurring syllable and word be- 
ginnings and endings for which no 
short-cut form existed or for which 
the existing forms needed to be short- 
ened. The need for such _ short-cut 
forms for constructing new words and 
groups of words which are constantly 
being brought into use is apparent. 
These are the short-cut forms that 
should be taught as they are needed. 
For learners preparing to work in the 
petroleum industry it is important that 
they know how fo consruct a brief out- 
line for the terms that occur often in 
dictation. 


children. These were taken from the 
Special Education files for the school 
year beginning September, 1953, to 
June, 1954. The age, sex, grade place- 
ment, or reason for referral did not 
serve as a basis for selection. Data for 
tthe follow-up study were obtained 
through the use of questionnaires and 
through an analysis of the individual 
case files. 

The actual questionnaire was one 
page in length and, with a self ad- 
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dressed, stamped envelope, was sent 
first class mail. An explanatory ietter 
accompanied it. The letter and question- 
naire were sent in every case to the 
parents of the child and in the Terre 
Haute city schools it was also sent to 
the child’s last year teacher. The re- 
turned information was then tabulated 
and from the negative and affirmative 
responses, conclusions were drawn. 


Summary of the findings. The per- 
centage of questionnaires returned was 
79 per cent. Since the group of teachers 
failed to answer an adequate number 
of questions their responses were 
dropped from this study. . 

Closer examination of the children 
used in this study revealed the follow- 
ing facts: they had an average age of 
eight years, they were predominately 
of the male sex, the average grade 
placement was four, and about one- 
half of the children have average men- 
tal ability. 

The questionnaire was constructed so 
that it would do two things: evaluate 
clinical procedure, showing specific 
clinical results and describe parental 
attitudes toward the clinic. An analysis 
of the questionaire seems to indicate 
that definite progress was made as to 
the understanding (on the part of the 
parents) of the individual problem and 
the feeling that real help was obtained. 
The parents, for the most part, felt 
that since the visit to the clinic the 
problem has disappeared or exists to 
lesser degree. 


The questionnaire analysis also re- 
vealed the clinical procedures such as 
the welcome upon arrival, the verbal 
and the written reports were carried 
out effectively. The overall attitude of 
the parents was good and reflected the 
satisfaction they felt toward the clinic. 

lt was also found that the majority 
of the parents heard about the clinic 
through their school and thus it appears 
as if the school personnel is doing an 
acceptable job of detecting these prob- 
lems. Several valuable suggestions grew 
out of the comments written by the 
parents on the backs of the answer 
sheets. 

In general this investigation shows 
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that the parents involved have a favor- 
able attitude toward the clinic which can 
only be an out-growth of effectively 
executed clinical procedures and good 
clinical supervision. 


Whitworth, Richard G. A Study of 
Naturalism in Stephen Crane’s Short 
Stories. June, 1956. 85 pp. No. 769. 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to evaluate and to analyze the form 
and techniques of naturalism employed 
by Stephen Crane in representative 
short stories. 

Method. Twenty-five short stories of 
Stephen Crane were selected for a de- 
tailed analysis of their naturalistic 
elements. 

Findings. The short stories of Steph- 
en Crane are representative of the natu- 
ralistic school. In his stories, he created 
illusions of truth and reality. By care- 
ful observations and impersonal work- 
manship, he managed to penetrate the 
composition of common phenomena 
with great clarity. Such concise and 
concrete observations, however, are 


conveyed to the reader by a subjective 


technique, impressionism. Thus, the 
objectivity of the observations, as 
called for by naturalistic principles, is 
limited. Crane’s impersonal attitude, 
however, is decidedly naturalistic in 
character. He keeps a_ psychological 
distance from his stories, recording the 
surface activities of life; yet within 
such superficial interpretations, he re- 
veals a penetrative insight into life. 

Because of his impersonal attitude, 
Crane’s stories are devoid of moral 
judgments and ethical standards. His 
concern is only with man and the dark 
nowers which inexorably move him to- 
wards his destiny. 

Man‘s status, to Crane, is anything 
but noble and lofty. He observes the 
ironic inconsequentialities of man’s 
place in an indifferent world, and the 
ineffectualness of the individual har- 
nessed to external and internal forces, 
trapped by fate and circimstances, 
chained to his emotional instincts, and 
influenced by environmental! and social 
pressures. Determinism, the vital pre- 
cept of naturalism, is clearly repre- 


sented in many of Stephen Crane’s short 
stories. 

From this study of naturalism, it was 
noted also that Crane frequently chose 
characters with strong animal natures, 
and kept them on an animal plane. 
Their conduct, while confronted with 
danger, was closely studied Dy Crane in 
order to convey their helplessness under 
such conditions. The coalition of en- 
vironment, circumstance, and tempera- 
ment determined their destinies. 

Thus, Stephen Crane’s short stories 
embody most of the naturalistic pre- 
cepts: an impersonal and frankly amoral 
attitude, a denial of the principle of free 
will and the acceptance of determinism 
dominating all. 


Keller, Charles Thomas. A Study of | 
the Evidences of Local Color in Willa 
Sibert Cather’s Stories of the Mid- 
western Plains. June, 1956. 73 pp. 
No. 770. 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to trace in Willa Sibert Cather’s 
novels and short stories of the Mid- 
western plains all evidences which show 
the use of local color and (2) to show in 
what manner and to what extent she 
employed local color. 

Method. Compiling for critical analy- 
sis all evidences of local color passages 
in Miss Cather’s seventeen short stories 
and six novels of the Midwestern plains 
was the method followed in this study. 

Findings. Loca! color evidences exist 
chiefly in passages concerned with 
characteristic setting and topography, 
characterizations distinguished by oc- 
cupations, and characteristic activity 
as shown in customs, superstitions, and 
homely sentiment. Miss Cather occa- 
sionally uses folklore, legends, tradi- 
tions, and manners. 

She does not employ heavily apostro- 
phized contractions in her portraits of 
people. She utilizes characteristic 
speech and dialect primarily to portray 
a Bohemian or Norwegian pioneer who 
still clings to his fond memories of the 
Old World. The lesser characters in her 
stories more often use local idioms. 

The actual evidences of local color 
are so few in number that the scholar 
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should not label her simply a_ iocal 
colorist. She denies identification simply 
as a local colorist because she never 
allows dramatic interest to lag in her 
stories. 


Her expressions of local color stem 
from her own feelings about the Mid- 
west and from her desires to keep 
things as they are. Her use of local 
color exhibits itself in nostalgic re- 
miniscences of a country she knew 
extremely well. She is too much the 


artist to content herself with mere 
picturesqueness; she is a dramatic 
Story teller. 


Naughton, Jack Frederick, A Survey 
of the Desirability of a Psychology 
Course in the High School Curricuium 
and Factors Involved in its Presentation. 
June, 1956. (Number 722), 76 pp. 


The Problem. The purpose of the 
Study was to discover whether or not 
psychology should be included in the 
high schooi curriculurn, and, if so what 
the content and emphasis of that course 
should be. Reasons for not including 
such a course were also sought, as were 
such factors as, who should teach the 
course, how long it should be, in what 
grade it should begin, and if it should 
required or elected. 

The Method. The survey method us- 
ing the questionnaire technique was 
employed in the study. Questionnaires 
were mailed to principals of Indiana 
high schools, psychologists listed in the 
1955 American Psychological Association 
Journal under divisions directly related 
to education, and high school social 
Studies teachers belonging to the Ind- 
lana Council of Social Science. Re- 
sponses were obtained from 307, which 
included 108 principals, 112 psycholo- 
gists, and 87 social studies teachers. 
The findings are based on a tabulation 
and an analysis of the data provided in 
the returned questionnaires.. 

Findings. The principal findings are 
as follows: 

1. Seventy-eight per cent of the 307 
respondents favored a high school psy- 
chology course; this percentage was 79 
per cent for the psychologists and 76 
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per cent for the social studies teachers. 

2. The most often mentioned reasons 
for not teaching a separate psychology 
course in high school were: The cur- 
riculum is already too crowded, Psy- 
chology content should be covered in 
other courses, and Psychology would be 
beyond high school students’ abilities. 


3. The majority of all respondenis 
felt that the course should be one se- 
mester in length; however, nearly one- 
half of the psychologists thought it 
should be two semesters in length. 


4. Seventy-one per cent of all re- 
spondents believed that a high school 
psychology course should be elective 
rather than required, although 45 per 
cent of the psychologists felt it should 
be required. 

5. The respondents were in agree- 
ment that the course should be offered 
in grade twelve, or in grades eleven or 
twelve. 


6. In the matter of who should teach 
the course, the majority listed ‘‘social 
Studies teacher’ or “qualified person’ 
most often. The first choice of the 
psychologists was ‘‘qualified person’ 
with “psychologists” listed second. 


7. Course study units listed most 
frequently by the respondents were: 
‘mental health adjustment,”’ “emotions, 
feelings, and desires,’ “‘selecting a 
vocation,” and “improving your per- 
sonality.’ Topics receiving lowest rank- 
ings were: “clinical techniques,” “‘in- 
dustrial psychology,” “psychosis,” and 
“advertising.” The top ranking unit 
listed by each of the three groups was 
as follows: High school principals, “’Se- 
lecting a vocation; Social Studies 
teachers, ‘Improving your personality; 
and Psychologists, ‘‘Mental health ad- 
justment.” 


Rubeck, Patricia Ann. The New Har- 
mony Educational Experiment. June, 
1956. 141 pp. No. 768 

Problem. it was the purpose of this 
study (1) to trace the development of 
the New Harmony educational experi- 
ment, (2) to discover the purposes, and 
(3) to evaluate the outcomes of the ex- 
periment. 


Method. The historical method was 
used in this study. Much of the informa- 
tion was obtained from primary sources. 

Summary. The New Harmony educa- 
tional experiment originated through 
the desire of Robert Owen, an English 
manufacturer and practical philanthro- 
pist, to put his ideas for a new social 
system into practice. Owen had founded 
a school in New Lanark, Scotland, where 
he educated the children of factory 
workers in the New Lanark milis. Be- 
cause of business difficulties and labor 
disputes, he determined to try his me- 
thod of social reform in America. Since 
Owen believed that the only way to 
reform society and benefit the masses 
was through education, he purchased 
New Harmony from the Rappites in 
1825. 

Owen arrived at New Harmony in 
March, 1825, and began his plan of 
government for the community. Owen 
realized that a change from an individ- 
valistic to a social community could 
not be made overnight; thus, he arrived 
at a form of government which he de- 
clared was a “half-way house between 
the old system and the new.” On Jan- 
vary 25, 1826, a Community of Equality 
was organized, with seven of the mem- 
bers chosen to frame a draft of a con- 
stitution for the permanent community. 


Robert Owen not only was interested 
in establishing a communistic social or- 
ganization in the community but also 
in the establishment of a system of free 
education. He succeeded in arousing the 
interest of William Maclure, a wealthy 
scientist from Philadelphia, and placed 
him in charge of the educational organ- 
ization of the community. Maclure se- 
cured several noted educators to teach 
in the New Harmony schools and ar- 
ranged for a keelboat, the Philanthro- 
pist, to take them to the community, The 
keelboat became known as the “boat 
load of knowledge” on leaving Pitts- 
burgh. It arrived at New Harmony on 
January 26, 1826. 


Maclure’s educational organization 
consisted of the infant schools, con- 
ducted by Mmes. Neef and Fretageot in 
Community House Number Two, for 
children at the age of two years. Ma- 
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clure organized a higher school for 
pupils between the ages of five and 
twelve years, and a “School for Adults” 
which included children over twelve 
years of age. The educational system 
was based on two broad principles: (1) 
never to attempt to teach children what 
they cannot comprehend; and (2) to 
teach them in the exact ratio of their 
understanding. The educational system 
at New Harmony embraced Pestalozzian 
principles, since Maclure had secured 
Joseph Neef, a coadjutor of Pestalozzi 
in Brene, Switzerland, to be a ieacher 
in the system. 

Although the New Harmony experi- 
ment was a failure, many of the seeds 
of its educational ideas and practices 
have been embodied in our educational! 
institutions. The New Harmony educa- 
tional experiment cannot be measured 
solely by what was achieved in such a 
short lenght of time, but by what was 
attempted and the results that came 
afterward. 


Roach, George E. A Survey of the 
Mathematics and Science Programs for 
the Gifted Students in the Secondary 
City Schools of Indiana. June, 1956 
39 pp. No. 771. 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to ascertain the number of sec- 
ondary city schools of Indiana that have 
a special program of study designed es- 
pecially for gifted students in mathe- 
matics and science, (2) to investigate 
the nature or core of such programs, (3) 
to report the major problems encount- 
ered in the educaion of students with 
Superior mental ability, and (4) to revea! 
the number of secondary schools that 
are currently considering special pro- 
grams for the gifted. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was primarily followed in this study. 
Visitation to some of the schools re- 
porting well organized programs for 
the gifted students was also included. 
One hundred thirty questionnaires were 
mailed to every town or city school 
system in Indiana. Ninety-one of the one 
hundred thirty, or seventy per cent, 
were returned and analyzed in the 
Study. 


November, 1956 


Students with |.Q. 120 or above were 
classified as gifted students. 

Findings. Of the ninety-one rsponding 
schools, forty-two, or forty-six per cent, 
stated they had some special type of 
program for the gifted students in 
mathematics, while thirty-five, or thirty- 
eight per cent, reported similar pro- 
grams in science. 

Ninety-five per cent of the schools 
reporting stated that enrichment was 
their chief method for aiding the gifted 
students in mathematics and science. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the reporting 
schools used homogeneous grouping in 
mathematics, and forty per cent used 
homogeneous grouping in science. Elev- 
en per cent reported acceleration in 
mathematics and science. 

The major problem encountered in 
educating gifted students was reported 
to be lack of facilities and staff. Obtain- 
ing interested and qualified teachers 
was the second major problem reported. 

Forty-five of the forty-nine schools 
without programs for the gifted report- 
ed that they had no immediate plans 
for introducing special programs. 

Most of the schools that have special 
programs reported that they are still 
studying and revising their methods. 
Six are planning to use homogeneous 
grouping next year. 

Gifted students attending high schools 
with an enrollment of one thousand or 
over have a better chance in obtaining 
special consideration. The gifted student 
in the high school with an enrollment 
of less than three hundred is greatly 
handicapped by the lack of science 
laboratories, library, and advanced 
courses. 

The evidence indicates that a larger 
number of schools that have been 
studying the gifted students problem 
realize the advantages of homogeneous 
grouping. The schools that are planning 
for homogeneous grouping and special 
coaching are those that have experi- 
mented with these methods in a limited 
way. 


Vermillion, David D. An Analysis of 
the Techniques of Characterization in 
Selected Fiction of Jack London. 
October, 1956. 87 pp. No.774 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to analyze selected fiction of Jack 
London in order to determine and for- 
mulate his techniques of characteriza- 
tion. 


Method. Twenty-two short stories and 
five novels of Jack London were select- 
ed and a detailed analysis made of the 
material that contributes to character- 
ization. 


Findings. The short stories and the 
novels contain characterization by 
means of the following eight basic 
techniques: objective detail of a char- 
acter’s appearance, abstract physical 
appearance, action, dialogue, thoughts, 
interpretative comment, generalized 
narrative, and environment. 


It was found that a_ character's 
thoughts and dialogue often present 
any or all of these basic techniques. 
This method by which one basic techni- 
que functions as another was called a 
“blend.” An examination of dialogue 
indicates that London presents char- 
acterizating material through dialogue 
for three reasons—to intensify the illu- 
sion of reality, to justify a chosen sty- 
lized language, and to limit the point 
of view. London presents material of 
characterization through a character's 
thoughts in order to display the motiva- 
tion of a character's actions. 


These eight basic techniques, their 
infinite combinations, and the blends 
are the primary methods by which Jack 
London created a character upon the 
printed page. 


Characterization in the novels brought 
to light a plan of characterizing that 
was best identified as a “‘literary in- 
tinct.”"Rather than a mechanica! plan 
of characterization, London seemed to 
possess a fine sense of expediency and 
‘a knowledge of the most appropriate 
time and method to offer material of 
characterization. 


The primary difference between char- 
acterization in a London short story and 
in a London novel is his use of incidents 
throughout a book. These incidents are 
presented to offer character traits 
which, once established, may be used 
when needed to promote the plot. 
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Some of the examined novels also con- 
tain generalized narrative, dialogue, and 
thought presentation to such a great 
extent that these basic techniques were 
regarded as book-length methods of 
characterization. Two of the novels con- 
tain so much material that the expedi- 
ent means of generalized narrative is 
required. Another novel’s purpose is to 
present socialistic propaganda through 
the novel medium; accordingly, the dia- 
logue of the protagonist is often 
lengthy socialistic speeches. One novel 
contains a deep and intensive intellec- 
tual characterization, and London used 
much thought presentation to show 
subtle aspects of personality. 


Character change in London’s fiction 
occurs through the same methods as 
character construction. The predom- 
inent techniques and style of a particu- 
lar short story or novel determine the 
means of character change in that work. 

The keynote of London’s characteriza- 
tion is purpose. He seldom diverts his 
readers on tangents of fanciful char- 
acterization, and never presents elab- 
orate characterization where it is not 
necessary for the development of the 
plot. London’s characterization of his 
fictional personalities is usually limited 
to constructing only such character 
traits as those personalities will re- 
quire to execute the action of the plot. 


Book Review 


A Dictionary of Latin Literature. By 
James H. Mantinband. New York, New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956, pp. 303 vi, $7.50. 


For the first time for the convenience 
of the busy Latin teacher and student, 
as well as all others interested in 
literature in general, there is available 
a complete and scholarly volume deal- 
ing with all periods and aspects of 
Latin literature The dictionary contains 
approximately three thousand articles, 
listed under individual authors (e.g. 
Vergil, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Boethius, Bede, St. Augustine, St. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus); works 
Aeneid, De Rerum Natura, City of 
God); types of literature (epic, tra- 
gedy, satire); and related topics (re- 
ligion, education, mythology, and clas- 
sical scholarship, etc.). “The whole 
span of classical and medieval Latin 
literature is treated, from the earliest 
authors of the Republic (e.g., Ennius 
and Naevius) to the so-called Neo- 
Latin authors of the Renaissance (e.g., 
Erasmus and More).” (preface) Al- 
though not “all of the obscure gram- 
marians, annalists, jurists, patristic and 
theological authors, Popes and School- 
men” (preface) are included, there is 
a sufficiently “representative selection” 
(preface) to make the work of value 
for most libraries. It will be of special 
value to public libraries, college and 
university libraries, and libraries of 
secondary schools where third and 
fourth year Latin are taught. In the 
smaller secondary schools where only 
two years of Latin are taught, if funds 
are not available for several references 
in the classical field, some of the clas- 
sical dictionaries with more detailed 
information about the classical period, 
authors, works, and characters would 
be of more practical value. On the 
other hand, this volume will be wel- 
comed as a very convenient reference 
for teachers and students of all phases 
of Latin literature. It will be especially 
useful to teachers and students of me- 
dieval courses, since some libraries do 
not have complete references in this 
particular field. 


“Entries will be found under main 
authors, works, types of literature, per- 
iods or trends, characters of literature 
and mythology, technical terms, and a 
number of related fields, such as reli- 
gion, education, classical scholarship, 
etc.” (preface) Enough information is 
given on these various topics to serve 
as a “spring board”, or a “travel 
itinerary’, or an index to the salient 
important facts. A graduate student 
would find it useful as a guide to the 
pursuit of further research. 


Not only the Latin teacher or student 
will find this work of practical value. 
Anyone wanting information about 
“libraries” will find a concise list of 


libraries from 167 B.C. through the 
Middle Ages. Excellent definitions are 
given for such terms as: satire, epi- 
gram, epic, Epicureanism, Stoicism, etc. 
Names of those who wrote love poetry 
in Latin, from Plautus on, will be found 
under “love poetry”. Under “drama” 
will be found a good, concise account 
of Roman drama, with the names of 
people who wrote it, and cross refer- 
ences. Those desiring to know the 
names of people who compiled en- 
cyclopedic facts and knowledge will 
find them under “encyclopedia”. Under 
“mass” will be found concise informa- 
tion about “Catholic mass”, with var- 
ious cross references. Under “emper- 
ors’ are listed the various Roman 
emperors, with the various literary 
activities in which each engaged. 


All interested in this aspect of the 
literary world will find this complete 
volume, written in a concise, readable 
style, a very valuable reference work. 


Gertrude Ewing 
Assistant Professor of Latin 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Attitudes 


(Continued from Page 22) 


aides in the public schools. This being 
the case, a great deal! of preliminary 
planning and exploration should be con- 
ducted in order to make the transition 
successful. 


Since the teacher training institutions 
were indicated as a major source of 
training of teachers’ aides, these insti- 
tutions should explore the possibility of 
assisting school communities in the plan 
and determine to what extent their ser- 
vices will be needed in providing the 
necessary training. Certainly, if the de- 
mand for such services arises, the col- 
leges should be in position to meet the 
request, and provide opportunities for 
prospective teachers’ aides in securing 
sufficient training for their responsi- 
bilities. 
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